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hand, a money-changer rang his coins with the im'age of Nero on
a dirty table, on another a beater of gold dust pounded with his
shining mallet on his well-worn stone. At the cross-roads a circle
of idlers gaped round a viper-tamer; everywhere tinkers'
hammers resounded and the quavering voices of beggars invoked
the name of Bellona or rehearsed their adventures and misfortunes
to touch the hearts of the passers-by.

Again and again one seems to be reading a description of
modern life in Fez or Aleppo. The rich, for instance, lived
among the slums in houses with no windows on the streets.
The heating was inadequate, for except on the ground floor it
came only from braziers ; despite the luxuriance of aqueducts,
there was no water laid on ; and water-carriers were ubiquitous.
The vast majority had to use public latrines, and filth was often
emptied into the streets. Fires were no less common than in the
Stamboul of the Sultans. There was Uttle furniture ; even the
rich slept, without sheets, in their day clothes. Men never shaved
themselves ; the barber used depilatories and tweezers as well
as the razor ; and both sexes repaired regularly for cleanliness
to the hammam. It was customary to wash the feet when entering
a house. Women took little part in selling goods, and the men
also did most of the marketing. Education was largely a matter
of learning texts by heart. Meals were taken in a reclining
position, and belching was a polite sign of appreciation. Gam-
bling was endemic, but chess also was very popular. Slaves
rose to be the chief ministers of the ruler, to the disgust of the
well-born whom they frequently condemned to expropriation
or death. The Emperor was obliged to neglect his graver duties
to judge private law-suits. There was great vagueness about
the time of day (hours being of different lengths according to the
season). Astrologers and fortune-tellers of all sorts carried great
weight. Eunuchs were highly prized. Though there was no
polygamy, the rich could maintain a seraglio of slaves purchased
for their beauty. The Romans, moreover, seem, like the Moors
and Persians in more recent times, to have had a natural taste
for what is politely known as unnatural vice.

No doubt a scholar, familiar equally with the evidence about
ancient Rome and with the surviving customs of the urban
Moslem, could multiply such parallels. Is not the Satyricon a
succession of scenes that might come from The Arabian Nights^,
described by a more sophisticated writer ? And to find equiva-
lents to the Caesars, as described by Suetonius, one must look
to the courts not of European monarchs but of the Shahs, Khalifs
and Sultans. It is of course ways of life, not ways of thought, that